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ABSTRACT 

Child care services in Sweden are distinguished by a 
high standard of quality and by the fundamental principle that they 
exist for all children. This governmental fact sheet provides useful 
facts and figures on Swedish child care law and government policy. It 
is divided into 16 sections covering: (1) rights of children and 
their families; (2) parenthood and employment; (3) child care 
legislation; (4) recent changes in child care ideology and practical 
activities; (5) the spectrum of available child care and activities 
by age group; (6) day care centers; (7) part-time groups; (8) open 
preschool; (9) family day care; (10) care services for school 
children; (11) children requiring special support; (12) children from 
other cultures; (13) educational programs for preschools and 
leisure-time centers; (14) child care staff training and 
certification; (15) in-nospital child care services; and (16) child 
care development support, follow-up, and evaluation. The fact sheet 
notes that child care, along with parental insurance and child 
allowances, is a cornerstone of Swedish family policy and law. 
Parents ar_e granted work leave-of-absence for childbirth and child 
illness, and receive compensation for lost work time. Children have 
access to child care amenities from the age of 12 months, and they 
qualify for child allowance up through age 18, These rights lie 
behind one of the highest birthrates in Western Europe, coupled with 
the highest employment participation rate for mothers of infant 
children, (ET) 
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Child Care in Sweden 
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Child care is one of t+te cornerstones of Swedish family policy, together with parental 
insurance and child allowances. 

Swedish law entitles parents to leave of absence from work, with a high rate of loss 
of earnings compensation, in connection with their children's birth and illnesses. The 
children have access to child care amenities from the age of 1 2 months, and they 
qualify for a monthly child allowance up to and including age 18. 

These rights lie behind one of me highest birthrates in Western Europe, coupled with 
the highest employment participation rate for mothers of infant children. 



Some of the policy measures for 
children and their families 

Ot I'.ir important rights of households with 
chiVJrcn include tree maternity health care 
throughout pregnancy, tree health care tor 
prc-scnool children, tree health care all 
through school and tree dental care up to 
and including age 19. 

With et'fect from 1 99 T at the latest, chil- 
dren will be entitled to start school at age 
six if their parents so desire, but at present 
the maiorttv still wait until thev arc seven. 

Parents are responsible tor their children 
until age 18, or longer if the children are 
still attending school. Other rights of im- 
portance to children include tnc right ot 
continued contact with both parents after a 
divorce and, as a general principle, the 
sharing ot custody between divorced par- 
ents. The custodial parent is guaranteed 
monthly financial support in the form ot a 
maintenance advance paid by the other 
parent or by the State. Sweden has a high 
divorce rate — 45% of marriages are dis- 
solved — but 80% of pre -school children 
live with both parents. 

Swedish law prohibits corporal punish- 
ment, and Sweden has ratified the UN 
Convention on the Rights of the Child. 

The Office of the Children's Ombuds- 
man was set up in July 1 99 } for the purpose 
ot safeguarding the social rights of children 
and young persons up to the age of 18. The 
Ombudsman has the task of ensuring that 
the UN Convention on the Rights of the 
Child is respected in Sweden, as well as 
promoting good formative conditions, a 
good psychosocial environment and a 
good standard of child satety. 



There is also a voluntary organisation, 
the Swedish Society for the Protection of 
Children's Rights in the Community 
I BRIS). Among other things this organisa- 
tion runs a children's helpline, which chil- 
dren can phone tor support and advice on 
where to get help with their difficulties. 



Parenthood and employment 

For many years now, Swedish family policy 
has concentrated on enabling both men 
and women to combine parenthood with 
gainful employment. This endeavour is 
prompted both by concern for the rising 
generation and by the pursuit of equality 
between the sexes. 

When a child is born, the law entitles the 
parents to leave of absence trom work. In 
the spring of 1994, after much intense 
debate, the Riksdag approved a number of 
changes in the parental insurance system. 
From 1 July 1994, a parent will be entitled 
to stay at home with a child for a period of 
360 days (previously 450) whilst receiving 
parental benefit. This benefit is paid at 
90 % of normal income (80 % trom 
1 January 1995) and can be used at any 
time before the child's eighth birthday. 

In 1992, fathers made up 44 % of those 
taking parental leave during the child's first 
>ear ot life; on average they took 45 days. 
From 1 January 1995, one monthotparcn- 
tal leave will oe reserved specifically for 
fathers. 

A further change in the system, from 
1 July 1994, is the introduction of a child 
care allowance of SEK 2,000 per month for 
all children aged between one and three 
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years. For children with a place in munici- 
pal or private child can., this sum is reduced 
tor withheld entirely} according to, respec- 
tively, the number of hours ot attendance 
or trie level of fees. The child care allow- 
ance is taxable. 

As bctore, parents are also entitled, tor 
up to 120 days annually, to leave of ab- 
sence from work at 90 % (from 1 January 
1 995, 80 % ) of normal income, when their 
children arc ill. This applies to children up 
to and including the age of 1 2, and in the 
case of disabled children up to and includ- 
ing age 21. The existence of this right is a 
factor of security for households with chil- 
dren, though in practice little more than 
half of all parents need to exercise it, and 
those doing so take, on average, nine days 
otl annual U for looking after sick children. 

Parents of children aged between 4 and 
12 are similarly entitled to two "contact 
days" off work, again with financial com- 
pensation, so that they can accompany 
their children to school or day care centre 
etc. Parents of disabled children are enti- 
tled to ten such contact days every year. 

Most parents return to work at tnc end 
of their parental leave. The majority of 
Swedish households with children regard 
child care amenities as a natural adjunct to 
the family. Without those amenities it 
would not be possible for some 81% of 
mothers with children under 1 3 to go out to 
work (1992). In 1992, 78% of mothers of 
ore-school children aged 0-6 were gainful- 
ly employed. A large proportion ot moth- 
ers work part time, i.e. less than 40 hours a 
week. 

In December 1993 the Swedish Parlia- 
ment (Rtksdagen) expanded the Social 
Services Act in such a way that, from 1 995, 
it will be the duty of municipal authorities 
to provide day care centre or family day 
care places for children between the ages of 
1 and 6 vcars, and to provide some form of 
care before and after school for children 
aged 6-12, if the parents arc gainfully 
employed or studying. 

Children aged up to 12 years constituted 
over 16% of Sweden's population in 1992, 
and not quite 10% were under the age of 7. 
A large proportion of prc-school children 
alrcarly attend child care amenities (see 
tab'c 1 ). About 70% of children aged up to 
6, and about 37% of those aged 7- 1 2, with 
both parents gainfully employed, are en- 
rolled with child care services. 
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Child care — a recent innovation 

Section 1 2 of the Social Services Act defines 
the responsibilities of municipal authori- 
ties towards children and young persons: 
*The social welfare committee shall en- 
deavour to ensure that children and young 
persons grow up in good and secure condi- 
tions, (and it shall) act in close co-operation 
with families to promote the comprehen- 
sive personal development and the favour- 
able physical and social development of 
children and young persons../. 

Child care services in Sweden arc distin- 
guished by a high standard of quality and 
by the fundamental principle that they ex- 
ist for all children. Children who. on ac- 
count ot physic?! or mental disability or for 
some other reason, are in need of special 
support are entitled to a place in regular 
child care services and, if necessary, are 
allotted special back-up resources- 

The expanded child care legislation 
coming into force in 1995 represents a 
closer statutory definition ot requirements 
concerning staff training, the appropriate 
size and composition of groups and suita- 
ble facilities. The amended legislation also 
requires the municipality to make child 
care services available "without unreason- 
able delay" after parents have applied for 
them, 

Child care services in Sweden have un- 
dergone a very rapid evolution. In the 
1 960s they were still a very small branch of 
activity serving very few children. Since 
then tnc number of places has multiplied 
almost fifty times, and c It i i d care services 
now make up 2.4% of GDP. 



Many changes 

Organisationally too, child care services 
have developed rapidly, and the past few 
years nave brought a number of big chang- 
es in terms of both ideology and practical 
activities. 

During the build-up years, child care 
services were under strong central control, 
exerted through State grants and through 
the norms and guidelines issued by the 
supervisory authority, the National Board 
of Health and Welfare. The 286 municipal- 
ities are responsible for activities and have 
been accountable to the State, through 



special child care service plans tup to and 
including 1994), for the expansion ofthese 
services and for meeting den ind. 

State grants have been used as an induce- 
ment for expansion, and also as a means of 
steering activities. At one time, for exam- 
ple, special grants were paid to municipal- 
ities which also provided child care in the 
evenings and at night. 

Central norms and guidelines existed to 
guarantee a minimum standard of quality, 
e.g. as regards premises, staff training, the 
number of children per group and the con- 
tent of activities. As a result, child care 
services were fairly uniform everywhere in 
the country, 

Political developments in recent years 
have been generally characterised by the 
abolition ot State controls, norms and re- 
strictions in favour of greater decentralisa- 
tion. Special State grants for child care 
services have been superseded by general 
grants for all municipal activities. The roic 
of the National Board of Health and Wel- 
fare has changed from that of controlling 
and inspecting child care services to the 
follow-up and evaluation ot activities. 

At municipal level, the organisation of 
child care and education services has beer, 
brought closer together. 

Virtually all child care services used to be 
municipal, but today they can also be pro- 
vided, with municipal funding support, hy 
co-operatives, foundations, limited com- 
panies and other bodies. This development 
has been spurred by the political principle 
ot allowing people greater liberty to choose 
their own child care arrangements. The 
proportion of private child care has grown 
steadilv in the past five years and in 1992 
totalled 7% ot all child care services, in- 
deed up to 18% in some municipalities. 
Parental co-operatives are the commonest 
form of private child care. 

Child care services expanded during a 
period of good economic growth. In recent 
vears, municipalities have sometimes been 
torced to make heavv spending cuts, partly 
at the expense of child care services and 
school*. 

As a consequence of all this, the organi- 
sation and design of child care services 
today ate subject to great local variations. 
Generally speaking, municipal spending 
cuts have tended to result in larger groups 
and lower staffing ratios. This in turn has 
inspired misgivings about the prospects of 
upholding standards and about the impact 
ot municipal retrenchment on activities for 
children and young persons. 

The municipal share of child care ex- 
penditure has grown in recent years and the 
percentage covered by state grants has di- 
minished. In 1992, about one-third of child 
care costs were covered by State grants and 
about 1 1% by parental payments. In the 
same year, personnel costs represented 
73% of total municipal expenditure on 
child care services. 

Child care today 

Child care comprises educational activities 
and care, either full-time or part-time, for 
children aged up to six years and, for 
children aged between 6 and 12, to a vary- 
ing extent, as an adjunct to school. 

Pre-school children can attend day care 
centre, family day care, "part-time group" 
or "open pre-school". In 1992, 96% of all 
6-year-olas, 63% of 5 -year- olds and 58% 
of 4-year-olds were attending a day care 
centre or part-time group. 

For schoolchildren there arc leisure time 
centres, family day care and open leisure 
time activities. 

Demand for child care services has al- 
ways exceeded supply. Despite heavy ex- 



pansion, the shortfall has increased in re- 
cent years, due partly to the rising birth- 
rate. Births in Sweden are running at just 
over 100,000 annually (total population 
approximately 8.7 million in 1993). In 
1993, there were still more than 50,000 
children without child care (about 8% of 
the pre-school population), which means 
that some families have to put their names 
down on the waiting list and either delay 
returning to work or make other, tempo- 
rary arrangements. 

Day core centres 

Day care centres are forchildren aged up to 
six years whose parents are gainfully em- 
ployed or studying. They are also tor chil- 
dren requiringspecial support. Both educa- 
tional activities and practical care are pro- 
vided. For example, Between two and three 
meals are served every day. 

Children arc enrolled at dav care centre 
and remain so up until school age, as long 
as their parents are working or studving. 

Day care centres are the form of child 
care which has expanded most up until 
now, and 38% of ail children up to the age 
of six years are looked after in this way. 

Most day care centres have between one 
and four groups of children, though some 
have many more. Children used mainly to 
be grouped by age, but "sibling groups" 
became common practice in the seventies 
and eighties. These are mixed-age groups 
of children up to six or twelve years old, oi 
alternatively there can be one group for the 
youngest children and a sibling group for 
those aged over three. In the past few years 
some pre- schools have begun reverting to 
age grouping, and today one can find many 
different grouping arrangements. 

Previously there would be 12-15 chil- 
dren to a group, but figures now vary 
considerably and most groups have more 
than 15 children, some of them up to 24. In 
1993, 40% of the youngest children (aged 
up to 3 years) were in groups of 15 or more, 
and about one in every three day care 
centre departments had 18 or more chil- 
dren. 

Staffing ratios have thus diminished. 
Although child numbers have increased, 
there are still generally about three adults 
per group, and in some cases only two. 

More than half the personnel are quali- 
fied pre-school teachers or recreation in- 
structors, and 40% are child care attend- 
ants. The proportion of pre-school teach- 
ers has grown steadily. 

Children attend day care centres either 
full time or part time. Opening hours are 
more variable than they used to be. Day 
care centres in ru ^l areas are open, on 
average, between 8 and 12.5 hours daily. 
Evening and night-time child carr services 
exist on only a small scale, but then de- 
mand is limited. 

Parents pay a monthly charge for a place 
at a day care centre, related usually to the 
length of time the child spends there, to 
parental earnings and to the number of 
children in the family. Charges have risen 
steeply in recent yearsand can differ widely 
from one municipality to another. 



Part-time groups 

Part-time groups exist forchildren between 
the ages of 4 and 6 who do not require all- 
day care. They provide three hours activity 
daily for enrolled children. This service is 
intended for families where one parent is 
not gainfully employed or studying, or else 
for children in family day care. Part-time 
prc-schools are closed in summer and ob- 
serve other school holidays. 
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Child cm in 1992, prant 

Children og*d 15 months-3 yon 

Day cor© cdotr«/ family day care 56 % 

Parent at home 36 % 

Parent itself childminder 3 % 

Private care 3 % 

Other or no data 2% 

Children aged 4-6year$ 

Day care centre/ family day care 65 % 

Parent at home 27 % 

Parent itself childminder 4 % 

Private care 2 % 

Other or no data 2 % 

(Source: Child care study 1992) 



Part-time prc-schools usihillv comprise 
two groups with about 20 children each — 
one in the morning and one in the after- 
noon — taken by a pre-school teacher and a 
child care attendant. 

Attendance at a part-time pre-school is 
free of charge for six-year-oias. 

Part-time pre-school activities have di- 
minished heavily in recent vears. 



Open pre-school 

For stay-at-home parents or childminder* 
and their children there is a drop-in form of 
activity tor social and educational stimu- 
lus, known as the open pre-school. This is 
a relatively new kind of activity, The first 
open pre-school was started in 1 972. They 
were encouraged by State grants, and the 
number of open pre-schools grew steadily 
up to and including 1 99 1 . In 1 992 Sweden 
had about 1,500 open pre-schools alto- 
gether, which on average makes about five 
per municipality. 

An open pre-school can be open from 
one to five days a week, and for anything 
between a few hours and all day. Parents or 
childminders with their pre-school chil- 
dren come and go as they please. An open 
pre-school is usually staffed by a pre- 
school teacher and a child care attendant. 
In some municipalities a social welfare 
officer is also on duty at certain times, for 
the benefit of parents requiring help with 
social matters. 

The main purpose of the open pre-school 
is to provide parents and childminders with 
a meeting point and to give them the oppor- 
tunity, together with pre-school teachers, 
of developing educational activities for the 
children. Very often, the open pre-school is 
a hub of social contact for you ng families in 
the area. Thiscan mean a very great deal to 
parents who are at home full-time or on 
parental leave. 

Family day care 

Family day care meansa childminder look- 
ing after children aged up to 12, usually in 
the minder's own home, while the parents 
are at work orstudying. Children in need of 
special support are also looked after in this 
wav. 

Childminders can have groups ranging 
from a few children to about ten of various 
ages, their own children included, often at 
different times of the day. 

The proportion of children in family day 
care has gradually declined with the expan- 
sion of municipal day care centres and 
leisure time centre activities; over the past 
ten years, numbers have fallen by halv. In 
1993, family day care constituted 23% of 
caring services for pre-school children and 
42% for schoolchildren. 



Care services for schoolchildren 

The need forchild care vices after school 
and in school holidays was observed in the 
1970s, when surveys revealed that one out 
of every five children between the ages of 7 
and 12 had no coniact with any adults 
between the end of the school day and the 
parents 1 return home from work. 

Leisure time centres are a form of child 
care for which schoolchildren are enrolled. 
The length of time for which they can retain 
their places vanes from one municipality to 
another, but many municipalities have 
now reduced the age limit from twelve 
down to nine or even seven. In only one- 
third of all municipalities, children can 
keep their places up to and including age 
twelve, 

The number of leisure time centres has 
expanded since the 1970s, but at nothing 
like the same rate as day care centres. It is 
still only a minority of children of the 
relevant ages who are catered for in this 
way — altogether about 40% of 7-9 year 
olds and about 6% of 10-12 year-olds in 
1992. There are big differences here frcm 
one municipality to another. 

Leisure time centres are staffed by recre- 
ation instructors and child care attendants. 
They can be open both before and after 
school and in school holidays. Like day 
care centres, they provide a combination of 
educational activity and practical care. 
Light meals arc served, e.g. breakfast and 
snacks. Parents pay a monthly charge. 
Ch.irges vary a great deal from one munic- 
ipality to another, but generally speaking 
they have risen steeply in the past few years. 

leisure time centres have undergone 
great changes in recent years. The aim in 
most municipalities is to integrate them 
with the schools, so as to achieve closer co- 
operation between teachers and recreation 
instructors, whereas previously the two 
kinds of activity were for the most part 
completely separate. Meanwhile the 
number of children per group has increased 
considerably, staffing ratios have declined 
,ind there are greater differences between 
municipalities than there used to be. Today 
there can be anything from 20 to nearly 40 
children per group, with varying numbers 
of staff. 

For older children who can no longer 
attend leisure time centres, there is usually, 
though not always, some other form of 
leisure activity, such as the "leisure club". 
This is an afternoon activity for children 
aged 9-12, giving them the opportunity of 
going in for various leisure pursuits with 
other children and with adult help availa- 
ble. Children also enrol with leisure clubs, 
and parents pay a charge for the service, 
though not so much as for a leisure time 
centre. 

Some municipalities also have drop-in 
leisure time activities in the afternoons for 
schoolchildren who do not attend a leisure 
time centre. In some municipalities a 
charge is payable for every visit, while in 
others the amenity is free of charge. 



Children requiring special support 

Child care services have a special responsi- 
bility towards children who, for physical, 
mental or other reasons, require special 
support for their development. The law 
guarantees these children access to child 
care services, and in mos^cascs they join 
ordinary groups in regular child care. 

There arc also special groups where per- 
haps half the children have^some kind of 
disability. These groups arc mostly smaller 
and the staff have had special training or 
experience of children requiring special 
support. 



There are separate special groups, 
staffed by persons with a knowledge of sign 
language, torchildren who are deaf or hard 
of hearing. Special groups also exist, for 
example, for children with delayed lan- 
guage development or psychosocial diffi- 
culties, so as to provide them with expert 
developmental support, 

In 1994 Sweden acquired a new law, the 
Act concerning Support and Service for 
Persons with Certain Functional Impair- 
ments, LSS for short, which guarantees 
special rights to children with severe func- 
tional impairments. On certain conditions, 
these children arc entitled, for example, to 
a personal assistant in child care, and also 
in the home. 

Most municipalities have laid down spe- 
cial guidelines for offering children the 
support they need in child care services. 
There are various forms of support. Some- 
times the regular experienced staff will 
suffice, with backing from experts on a 
particular disability or with the consulting 
services of psychologists. Man v municipal- 
ities also have "educational facilitators", 
most of them experienced pre-school 
teachers who have undergone further 
training as remedial teachers or in-service 
training for the tcachingof children in need 
of special support. These facilitators work 
in various ways, but most often they have 
the task of supporting and guiding the 
permanent staff with reference to a partic- 
ular child or group of children presenting 
educational difficulties. 

Children from other cultures 

In the space of a few decades, Sweden has 
been transformed from a fairly homogene- 
ous country to a multi-cultural society in 
which more than 140 different language 
groups are represented. This has also left its 
mark on child care, with about 12% of the 
children having non-Swedish backgrounds 
and speaking some other language than 
Swedish in their homes. There are some 
areas where the proportion of immigrant 
children is far higher, and there arc housing 
estates where most of the children catered 
for by child care services have parents from 
another country. 

Ever since the mid-1970s, it has been the 
aim of Swedish immigrant policy to give 
people from other cultures the opportunity 
of preserving and developing their lan- 
guage and culture, while at the same time 
playing an active part in Swedish society. 

Where child care services are concerned, 
this implies the aim of contributing to- 
wards active bilingualism among children 
«nd strengthening the development of a 
dual cultural identity. Among other things, 
this means giving such children the oppor- 
tunity of developing their Swedish and 
their mother tongue simultaneously. In 
1975 Parliament laid down the policy that 
all children with a mother tongue ("home 
language") other than Swedish were to be 
entitled to support in that language, both in 
school and in pre-school. This occamc a 
statutory right in school, though not in pre- 
school. 

Even so, most municipalities have of- 
fered home language support at pre-school 
level. This has been done by setting up 
groups in day care centres for children from 
the same language group, with bilingual 
staff, or by arranging for home language 
teachers to visit the children in pre-school 
once or twice a week for activities in the 
mother tongue. 

The number of immigrant and refugee 
children catered for by child care services 
has increased uninterruptedly during the 
1980s and 1990s, but the proportion of 
children receiving home language support 



has not grown at the same rate. On average 
in 1992, one out of every three immigrant 
and refugee children was receiving home 
language support in child care services. 
Thisisdueaboveall to municipal spending 
cuts* and it has led to big differences be- 
tween municipalities in this respect. 

The content of activities 

During the 1980s the National board of 
Health and Welfare was commissioned by 
the Government to draw up recommended 
educational programmes tor pre-schools 
and leisure time centres. These pro- 
grammes define a number of basic princi- 
ples concerning children's development 
and learning and the t.ibks of child care 
services: 

The aim ot pre-school, bneth, is to give 
children ample and comprehensive oppor- 
tunity ro develop their emotional and intel- 
lectual resources and become open, consid- 
erate indmduais capable ot empathv and 
co-operation with others, and ot learning 
to seek knowledge tor themselves and to 
form their own opinions. 

— Child care must be an adjunct to the 
home and co-operation with parents is 
important. 

— Children learn all the time and in every 
context, and so caring is also an impor- 
tant part ot the general educational 
approach. 

— The educational practices applied must 
ema.-ate from children's own experi- 
ence and previous knowledge. 

— Child care services must give children a 
general introduction to natural history, 
culture and society and must mve them 
an opportunity of perceiving the whole- 
ness and interrelationships of exist- 
ence. A thematic working approach is 
therefore employed, so that the chil- 
dren can explore and learn more about 
a particular subject in many different 



ways: by reading and listening to sto- 
ries, bv" using all their senses in role 
play, Jance and movement, in various 
Kinds of creative activity and so forth. 
— Group play is important for children's 
learning and development. 

The National Board of Health and Welfare 
has also compiled a guide to working with 
children in family day care, children requir- 
ing special support and older children (ages 
4-61 in child care services. 

Child care staff 

Swedish child care services have four mam 
staff categories: pre-school teachers, recre- 
ation instructors, child care attendants 
and childminders. 96% of all those work- 
ing m child care have formal child care 
qualifications of one kind or another, and 
just over half of all employees are gradu- 
ates. 

The training for pre-school teachers and 
recreation instructors takes the form ot 
two-and-a-half years'of post-secondary 
study. The main emphasis of this training is 
on theory, but tutored practical training is 
also included. The studies include develop- 
mental psychology, pedagogics, methodol- 
ogy and, tor example, music and other 
creative activities. 

Child care attendant training, at upper 
secondary school level, is ot three years' 
duration. 

Most childminders h.ive taken a short 
training programme provided by the nui- 
mcinalitv (ranging m duration from a tew 
weeks to a full term!, but increasing num- 
bers are qualified child care attendants and 
some are also qualified pre-school teach- 
ers. 

Children in hospital 

Children in hospital are also entitled to 
educational activities and schooling. Swe- 



den has been a pioneer and a driving torce 
as regards access, for example, to play 
therapy, pre-school education and leisure 
time centre activities in hospital. Under this 
type of arrangement, staff with teaching 

Qualifications provide the children with 
evelopmental stimulus and support, pre- 
pare tnem for various kinds of medical 
examination and treatment, explain, in 
terms which the children can understand, 
what is happening to them, and give the 
children an opportunitvof processing their 
experiences through play and creative ac- 
tivity. 

Play therapy was available in all paediat- 
ric departments of Swedish hospitals in 
1 992, and yet only about half *he children 
have access to this therapy, because many 
ot them are treated in adult departments. 
Plav therapy too has been affected by 
spending cuts. 



Development, follow-up and 
evaluation 

Kver since the mid-1980s, the State has 
been supporting child care development 
through special proiect grants. These 
grants have resulted m progress, e.e. as 
regards pedagogics tor older schoolchil- 
dren, children in need of special support, 
immigrant and refugee children and others. 
Priority has also been given to such fields as 
co-operation between school and pre- 
school, new forms of care for schoolchil- 
dren, pedagogics tor environmental educa- 
tion and culture tor children. 

The task of observing and evaluating 
childcare services devolves on the National 
Board of Health and Welfare. As pr * A 
that task, work is in progress on formulat- 
ing and testing qualitative criteria and oth- 
er instruments tor observing and evaluat- 
ing developments in an increasingly diver- 
sified child care sector. 




For further information please contact: 

The Swedish Embassy or Consulate in your country 
(in the U.S.: The Swedish Information Service, 
One Dag Hammarskjold Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10017-2201) 
THE SWEDISH INSTITUTE 
Box 7434, S-103 91 Stockholm, Sweden 
Office: Sverigehuset .Sweden House), 
Harnr^otan/Kungstraclgarden, Stockholm 



This fact sheet is published by the Swedish 
Institute as part of the Swedish information 
service abroad and is intended to be used 
for reference purposes. It may be freely used in 
preparing articles, speeches, broadcasts, etc. 
No acknowledgement is necessary, Please note 
the date of publication. 



